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To OLD WILLIAM WILBERFORCE, 
Saint, and self-stiled sinner and suppressor of vice! 





SINNER, Dorchester Gaol, March 10, 1825. 
Is it not odd, that I have never before addressed a letter to 
you, distinguished as you have been as one of my perseca- 
tors? The reason is, that meddler as you have been in all 
sorls of sin and mischief, profound hypocrite as you have 
been, you have been, really, in the aggregate, a Very con- 
temptibleman. Seeing that your public life bas ceased, that 
you have resigned your seat in Parliament, I have thought 
it time to notice you io a public letter, lest you slip through 
my hands, as I never follow an enemy info the next life. [I 
hope that your body will be well and quickly dispersed, and 
that not two particles may keep together to form any thing 
like @ similar being. Your management of that abominable 
society, falsely called a society for the. suppression of vice, 
es ae monoment, and that monument a subject of in- 
sultand execration until decayed and forgotten. Now is 
the time for you to look back, and to ask yourself, what you 
havedone as the leader of that society. I challenge you to 
show, that it ever instituted one prosecution for a positive 
tct of vice; for, however bad the taste of what we call ob- 
scene publications, however I might dislike them, and I do 

them, as unfit excitements among ignorant people, I 
ny, that, they can be. fairly called vicious, or that: they 

id to produce vice. There are some cases, and some per- 
sons, in-and with which they would prodacea positive good, 
& positive increase of social virtue. I can say, what scarce- 


dager tat in London can say, that I never sold any 





ung of that character ; and, I have, whilst a prisoner, for- 
aden the sale of; or even the taking of a country order for; 
ity thing of the kind, by any one of the persons carrying on 
siess for me, or with my name. Up to the year 1819, I 
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had never seen, though [ had often heard sach prints and 
books spoken of, and, as a matter of knowledge, resolved to 
see them, to be acquainted with their real nature. For this 
purpose, I laid out three pounds in a small assortment, and 
having examined, destroyed them. I did this, because | 
would not, by any means, have it said, that there was the 
slightest connection between my publications and principles 
and obscene books and prints; but I now confess, that a 
complete absence of all prosecution for the sale of such 
books and prints, a complete freedom of sale for such books 
and prints, would not add an iota to the vice of this or of 
any othercountry. In the way of excitement, all that they 
do is to increase the amount of sexual intercourse, and, in 
that, breaches of promise, of fidelity, aside, there is no vice. 
It isno more a vice among mankind than among any other 
animals. And, Il am of opinion, that, if the utmost licence 
were given to such books and prints, after awhile, they 
would fall dead born from the press, and that less, with a 
public sale, would be sold, than are now sold by private 
sale, oras a smuggled article. If free, they would be frown- 
ed down; but now, the prices, are extravagant, and gen- 
tlemen’s or ladies’ servants are the only purchasers of this 
laxury for their masters and mistresses. In 1812, I was 
examining a book stall in Plymouth Dock Market, when a 
well dressed servant maid came up and said to the keeper of 
the stall: Pray Mr. have you got that book for my 
mistress?) Yes, my-dear. The book was produced, the 
price paid, and on the girl’s opening the cover, at the Title 
Page, I saw, that it was that ridiculous cheat, which is 
ptinted by thousands in seaport towns for the sailors, called 
Aristotle’s Master Piece. {do not believe, that it contains 
a single extract from the writings of Aristotle, and is a mere 
pack of trash, that has a singular name as a smuggled book, 
and, if freely and publicly sold, would not, after a time, find 
a customer. This book is common with all the London 
Stall Keepers. The girl, in question, looked up quite cuu- 
ning, as if she had gota curious prize, or a budget of some- 
thing that she did not know before, and scampered away 
delighted ; whilst, if she had been properly educated, she 
would have looked upon such trash with indifference. __ 
Make any thing a mystery, cry it up as something forbid- 
den, and, directly, you create an appetite for it that would 
not have been otherwise created. Thus, in every shape, 
your Vice Society has engendered the passion it affectedto 
suppress. If there be an evil in any tind of knowledge; 
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stated his opinion, that any kind of association for the pro- 
seculion of offences is unconstitutional. ’Tisa pity that he 
cannot carry bis maxim a little further, and see, that all pro- 
secutions unconstitutionally prosecuted onght to be met on 
his part with a nolt prosequi, at least, he ought not to allow 
punishments to be suffered, where the sentence has been 
obtained by an association which he proclaims unlawful; 
for the constitution is the law of the country. Mr. Peel is 
beginning to exbibit to us a variance between his words and 
his deeds: though I am free to confess, that his new Jur 
Bill seems admirable: admirable because it embraces all 
that honesty can advise. 

The subject of this letter is to show, that the whole of hu- 
man action, against which you have been warring, is nol vi- 
cious, and that the whole of human action, with a slight ex- 
ception, an exception as to negro slavery, which you have 
been supporting, is vicious. That nothing relating to free 
and fair sexual intercourse, and to free and fair discussion, is 
vicious: and that every thing relating to religion, root and 
branch, and the general system of your politics as a legisla- 
tor, is vicious. You may startle at my positions; but I will 
maintain them against all the talent that you and your as- 
sociates in vice can combine against me. My propositions 
are plain; you find no evasion, no mental reservation, nothing 
that can be misunderstood. 

In the first place, then, the mass of the people of this 
and other countries is much too ignorant of the healthy 
pleasures that are to be derived from a well regulated 
sexual intercourse, regulated upon a principle of mutval 
freedom, and a mutual understanding bow far whole- 
some. By freedom, 1 mean freedom from restraint on 
the one side, and violence or undue influence, even pecudl- 
ary influence; on the other; for sordid. pleasures are at 
best but foul and gross. As far as the existing mode of 
education can do it, there is an effort to baffle the efforts of 
nature, and to render the sexual intercourse a mystery, into 
which we are to be initiated under certain regulations, as bas 
been the case into other mysteries, in their character abomi- 
nable.. Many bundreds of couples are married in this cour- 
try yearly, without knowing for what: and enter the bed 
chamber with the same dread and curiosity as a man must 
enter a Mason's lodge nearly naked and lindfolded to be 
made a Mason, a Fool. And you call that, vice, which ex- 
plains, though, I allow, not in the best manner, not as it 


sbould be explained and would be explained, but for such 
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edly weak men as yourself, what may now be termed 
= aries of sexual Peri This subject should be 
discussed with the same philosophical freedom as we now 
diseuss every other subject. To say that it is not decent 
isan outrage upon every kind of science ; for, pleasure and 
piness, in spite of what the fanatics may say to the con- 
, is the only proper business of human life, as Epicurus 
correctly taught. Not that foul and venal pleasure which 
tls upon the pain of others; but that which delights in 
page re of all, enjoying what it can, without denying 
thesame means to others. Thus far ] condemn your inter- 
ference with what have been called obscene books and 
prints; because, I am sure, that, if not made mysterious as 
asmuggled article, the subject would be philosophically 
discussed and nothing but that which is useful find the least 
encouragement. 
But this subject demands more time and attention and 
than I can command this week, and | will, therefore, 
propose another letter to treat, in the fullest manner, the two 
sides of the question. This, therefore, you will consider 


but as an introduction to the subject. 
RICHARD CARLILE. 








The following modes of preparing Belloste’s famous pill 

aretaken from a supplement to the latest published Phar- 
“macopia of this country, edited by S. F. Gray, and pub- 
\ lished by Underwood Fleet Street 





l, Take Quicksilver 1lb., sugar 40z., seammony and jalap 
tootin powder each lb. white. wine sufficient: some use 
cream of tartar instead of sugar. 
2. Take Quicksilver 120z. common turpentine sufficient, 
thubarb 2oz. and 2 drams,-pulp of colocynth 4uz. to be 
into pills for a de-obstruent, alterative dose. Recom- 
mended to be taken twice or thrice a day, pill of two ata 
fime, in syphilis, and most little known complaints. ' 
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COPY OF A LETTER SENT TO THE KING, 
WINDSOR CASTLE. 





Sir, Dorchester Gaol, Feb. 28, 1825. 

1 HAVE cogitated a new scheme of Christianity, that shall 
not only embrace all the present sects of Christians, but all 
other sects, and the whole race of mankind. | send youa 
copy of the scheme, ten days before | print it, that you 
might have the offer of being the first to sign it with yourap- 
probation. I defy the knowledge of the age to offer the 
slightest rational objection to it, and this is the ground on 
which I proclaim it to be purely and exclusively catholic. 

Brief as my scheme is, you bave a solid reason for every 
thing proposed: and, if the name of Christian be not alto- 
gether extirpated, it will certainly end in the adoption of 
this scheme. 

I hope, that, now I have turned Christian, I shall receive 
my liberty, compensation for the robberies made on my 
property and christian remuneration for the persecutions 
which have been unjustly imposed upon myself, family and 
friends. 

Since I drew up my scheme, I have learnt, that, in France, 
as association has commenced, under the denomination of 
Societé de la Morale Chretienne. My scheme is evideutly 
superior to that denomination, as what are now called 


Christian Morals are not Catholic Morals, not free from ob- 
jection. 


I am, Sir, your prisoner, 
RICHARD CARLILE. 





— of 


ithe ——_- i, neon ae 6a 
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proposaALS FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A 
GENERAL ASSOCIATION TO BE CALLED ZE- 
ROTARIAN CATHOLIC CHRISTIANS. 





Asthename of Christian is, at present, so much a habit 
throughout Europe and America, as to be, in some measure, 
fora time, essential to the peace of the people of these con- 
tinents, he, certainly, will be the benefactor of the present 
eneration, who can reduce the numerous sects to catholicity 
under that title: and, if this can be done, without the aid of 
falsehood, deceit or hypocrisy, and in a way not degrading 
or injarious to mankind, the benefaction will-be so much 
thegreater. It is, there, proposed, to establish a free asso- 
ciation under the denomination of ZERUTARIAN CATHOLIC 
CHRISTIANS. 

The word Zerofarian signifies mo-tarian or mof-arian, as 
each individual may chuse to construe it. It also signifies, 
with reference to the modern titles of other sects, an absence 
orabstinence from all idolatry. It would be confessedly 
superfluous, in this new denomination of Christians, were it 
not, that other sects claim catholicity without any founda- 
tion to justify such a claim ; for, wherever a principle of 
dissent or exclusion exists, catbolicity must be excladed, 
The word Zerotarian, then, is only used as a present dis- 
tinction from the titles of Greek, Roman or Protestant Ca- 
tholie Christians: and, it also expresses distinction from 
Arian, Unitarian, or Trinitarian Christians, not offensive- 
ly towards either; but, as a foundation for generaliza- 
lon and union. 

The words Catholic Christian express a member of a 
Church, or a Christianity, that is or ought to be universal : 
the Catholic system, therefore,should _be consonant with 
right reason and leave no ground or reason for dissent. 

Io the word Christian, as a word, there is nothing to 
which any person can object. Its etymological meaning is, 
an adherent to the Christ ; and Christ signifies either person 
or thing, anointed or adopted, to be observed or followed. 

us, the followers, of any, and of every, system or person, 
are, in fact, etymologically speaking, Christians. 

Be far, then, the term or denomination of ZEROTARIAN 
" girl CHRISTIANS is consonant with right reason, with 
highest state of wisdom tbat is now attained, or that may 
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be hereafter attained, and leaves no ground or reason for 
dissent. 

The basis of proceeding in the public or private meetings 
of this Church to be, free discussion between all, and mutual 
instruction towards all, iu morals, artsand sciences. It js to 
be entirely free from dog mas, established opinions or Opinions 
of any kind, as universal opinion can only. be established 
with: the equalization of knowledge. It will recognise man 
as an intelligent being in search of knowledge, and point 
his attention to every object, within the reach of his physical 
or bis mental capacity, as proper for his examination. 

Its principles Zetetic, no general forms or ceremonies to 
be imposed. Particular forms and ~ceremonies to be left to 
the choice of each section of the church, acting independ- 
ently for itself. 

Its creed to consist at all times of the existing amount of 
knowledge and to change as the knowledge of mankind 
changes. Such a creed will be, at all times, the summit of 
truth. 

Its code to be every moral principle now or hereafter es- 
tablished as good. 

It cannot be objected, fairly, that this proposed Church of 
ZEROTARIAN CaTHOLIC CHRISTIANS is hostile to the Chris- 
tian Religion ; for, it is founded upon all those first princi- 
ples on which the Christian Religion was founded ; namely, 
that the Logos, or Jesus Christ, is an allegorical, nominal, 
personification of the principle of reason sacrificed to the 
prejudices of pre-existing powers. Even they, who receive 
the personification as real, and not allegorical, cau find no- 
thing offensive ov the part of the ZEROTARIAN CATHOLIC 
CHISTIANS, in receiving that personification, with Origen 
and others, as allegorical, and not real, in the absence of the 
necessary evidence to establish the contrary fact. Many of 
the early Christian Fathers, and, indeed, most of the modern 
intelligent Christians acquainted with ancient and classic 
history, have received the tradition, on which the Christian 
Religion is founded, as allegorical. 

The existing sects of the Christian Religion are hostile to 
each other; but, the ZeRoTaRIaN CATHOLIC CHRISTIANS 
will be hostile to none. 

Such a generalization of Christianity will be the only 
means of bringing back the Atheists and Deists within the 
fold of a Church. 

The Jews, the Mahometans, and the various sects called 
Pagans, need not to have a scruple to join this truly beauti- 
ful, truly useful and original form of Christiavity, a8 1's 
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principle is not hostile to a tenet that they hold, so that 
they can but maintain it by fair argument and under free 
discussion. 

The advantages to be derived from an amalgamation of 
all the Christian sects into one Church, without including 
the sects of the Jews, Mahometans and Pagans, are great 

beyond calculation, but the further advantage of amalga- 
mating all that is good in each into one, and of leading on all 
uniformly in the acquisition of knowledge, is inexpressibly 
sublime. This indeed would be the Gospel, the good news, 
the glad tidings, that shall bring peace on earth and good 
will towards men. 








TO THE EDITOR OF THE REPUBLICAN. 





Sir, 
In several of the late numbers of the ‘ Republican,” you 
have called in question, Ist The existence of such a person 
as Jesus Christ. 2d The existence of such a nation of peo- 
ple as the Jews, before the Babylonian Captivity. And 3d, 
the existence of an intelligent God ; and yon have, from time 
to time, called upon the clergy, or any sect or person, to 
shew if they can, the affirmative of all or of any one of these 
subjects, of which you take the negative side. I observe, 

you have again put these questions, in a letter to the 
Arehbishop of Canterbury (No. 3, Vol. 11). 

Itseems, Sir, from what you have said on these subjects, 
that you have here taken (what you conceive to be) strong 
and incontrovertible ground, which, if you can maintain, 
evidently strikes at the root of revealed religion of every 
description, and J feel a good deal surprised, that nove of 
the clergy have as yet attempted to pull you down from the 
dunghill which you have erected for yourself, and from 
Which they suffer you unmolested to crow over them. They 
are evidently either afraid to attack you, or else they think 
you not worth their notice; perbaps, they will say, that, it 
Would be a waste of time and paper, to go about proving 

ngs, which none who have either sense or reason ever 
aitempt to call in question. But let them consider for a mo- 
meat; that the aged and learned amongst mankind are per- 
Wan? dying off; that these are succeeded by children, 
Who'bave even the most simple and obvious truths to learn ; 
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and that, it is necessary, that, an unremitting attention should 
be paid to the instruction of rising generations, to shew and 

rove to them, from time to time, wherein you, and others 
who may hold similar opinions to you, are inerror; lest, by 
suffering those opinious to go abroad amongst our children, 
without being contradicted, they may be received by many, 
as introvertible truths. 

Should it be said in answer, that the clergy are unremit- 
ting in their instructions of the rising generation, and that we 
find them coutinually at their duty, either preaching, pray- 
ing, or distributing religious tracts amongst them ; yet, let 
it be recollected, that these their labours, are, almost without 
exception expended upon such persons as stand least in need 
of those instructions. Itis to the readers of the “ Republi- 
can” that they ought to pay the greatest attention, and not 
knowingly permit them, year after year, to drink at the poi- 
soned cup, which (they say) you offer them without ever 
once applying an antidote. The clergy ought, continually, 
to watch your pages, and to expose your errors, wherever 
they find them: and | bave not a doubt, that you, Sir, will 
ever be ready to give room to any article of merit, although 
it may contain opinions contrary to your own. You, lam 
satisfied, neither wish to shut your eyes against reason and 
truth, nor to withhold them from your readers. The learn- 
ed prelates of the church may think as they will, but I can- 
not help blaming them, for not furnishing your readers with 
arguments and proofs in contradiction to your statements 
They are well paid for giving the people instructions, in 
matters of religion, and the people have a right to expect 
them to do their duty, I have for months past been in anxi- 
ous, expectation, that one or other of them would have 
been so far attentive to their duty, as to have furnished me 
with your other readers, with arguments and proofs, to shew 
bow much you are mistaken, on the subjects under consi- 
deration; but having been so long disappointed, I have 
taken some trouble to investigate them as well as | could 
for myself; and, although I feel unequal to the task, 
and may probably fail in removing you from your strong 
hold, yet, it is possible, that I may lay a stepping stone for a 
more powerful assailant. I purpose, therefore, to consider 
the subjects in the order in which you have put them to the 
Arch Bishop. 

First, as to the existence of sucha person as Jesus Christ. 
| am aware, that you will not admit of this being proved 
from the notice taken of such a person in the New Tesla- 
ment, you | know, will say, first prove the New Testament 
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ig be infallible, and then, and not till then, can that book be 
taken exelusively as a proof of the existence of such a per- 
son. Yet, Sir, I am sure, you are candid enough to agree 
with Dr. Lardner, that the Gospels contain many historical 
truths’; now, when these historical parts are corroborated 
by theapocryphal writings, and by some profane bistorians of 
good credit, | think it not unreasonable, that some degree 
of importance should be attached to their testimony, as to 
the existence of such a person as Jesus Christ*. Josephus 
makes mention of ‘‘ James the brother of Jesus who was 
called Christ * 3.” Tacitus hasalso noticed the Christians as 
aseet, and Christ as being the founder of that sect, so early 
as the time of Nerot*. Suetonius has also mentioned the 
samethingt®. I, therefore, think that the existence of Jesus 
Christ, stands on as good ground, as the existence of Aris- 
totle, Pythagoras, or that of any other person of equal an- 


tiguity °. 


* Antiquities, Book 20, chap. 8. The celebrated passage 
found in the present of Josephus Book, 18, chap. 4, is so evident- 
ly at interpolation that I shall not urge it. 

+ Annals, lib, 15, chap. 44, 

} Suetonius, Claudius, chap. 25, and Nero chap. 16. 


* Not one beyond the fact that Judea was once a Roman Pro- 
vince and that it had a Roman Governor. The very existence of 
John Baptist in Judea is questionable, Baptist like Christ is a 
Greek word, signifying to dip in water. John is also a Greck 
hame and not a Jewish name. 3 

“1 R. C. 


* When, or at what time and place were these canonical and 
apochryphal books written? This is the question and not what 
they resemble. R. Cc. 


“Is not the proof of the larger-interpolation about Christ in 
hy a reason sufficient to receive the lesser notice as an in- 
terpolation ? R. C. 
* Gibbon proves that Tacitus did not write that notice of the 
ristians until about or near the year 130, when it is admitted 
the sect began to spread, The contempt with which he 
speaks of them proves, that he associated them with the Galile- 
ans or Jews who were persecuted by Nero. me 


* Suetonius came after Tacitus. R. C. 


* Not so indeed, Aristotle and Pythagoras are proper names of 


7. Christ is not: nor is Jesus Christ, nor Jesus the me a0 
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Secondly. As to the existence of such a nation of people 
as the Jews, before the captivity, | believe, that, at the pre- 
sent day, it rests wholly on the testimony of Jews. | am 
not aware of any book now in existence, that makes mep- 
tiou of such a people before that epoch, except what we 
find in the Old Testament, and in Josephus. This latter has, 
however, on various occasions, made long quotations 
from books, which he says were in existence in his time, 
where mention was made of the Jews before the captivity, 
In his antiquities, book 7, chap. 6th, is a long quotation 
from thh 4th book of one Nicholas of Damascus, where 
mention is made, of a war carried on between the King of 
Damascus and King David*. Also, in book 8th chap. 2, 
he appeals to the records of the Syrians, where he says an 
epistolary correspondence, carried on between Hyram King 
of Tyre, and Solomon, was preserved. In his first book 
against Apion, be also quotes various passages from Egyp- 
tian, Chaldean and Phenician histories, where the Jews are 
mentioned, during the reigns of David and Solomon. To 
these books I can only refer you, as it would be carrying 
this letter to too great a length to copy these quotations’. 

Thirdly. That there is an intelligent God, seems to be 
almost universally believed *. Amongst the reasons for such 
a supposition, the following may probably be said, not to be 
the least. Every thing in existence must have a cause for its 
existence; a mere non-enlity, never could be the cause of 
any thing. This brings us tv the consideration of a jirst 
cause, which is called God. ‘That matter was formed with 
design and intelligence, may reasonably be inferred from 
the formation of various kinds of animals, which we see, are 
wisely and peculiarly adapted to the preservation of their 
species. ‘That matter could not form itself, into the various 
forms in which it is daily found, seems to be evident, when 


* It is probable, that this is the same war, as we find mention- 
ed in 2 Samuel chap. viii. ver. 5, and 1 Chron. chap. 18. 
” It will be necessary, to prove any thing for the early exist- 
ence of the Jews in what is now called Judea, to prove that the 
“writers, to which Josephus refers, wrote before the Babylonian 
Captivity. One of them, Berosus, we know did not. I believe, 
that he refers tothree: Manesho of Tyre, Nicholas of Damascus, 
and Berosus, of Babylon: I have not Jesephus at hand: but I 
think that I am correct. és 
R. C. 


* Without a spark of knowledge upon the subject! 


R. C. 
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we reflect, that matter is never known, so to act upon itself, 
as to produce an original animal®. Certainly, the spontane- 
ous production of any of the larger kind of animals was never 
known to occur, so far as we have any information on the 
subject; and as to what has been said about the spontane- 
ous production of some of the lesser animals, (or animalcu- 
laas they are sometimes called) it stands at best, on very 

estionable ground. That these subjects may meet with 
a full and fair discussion, is the sole object of this letter. 

1 am, Sir, yours, &c. 
I. G. 


“ 





NOTE BY R. CARLILE. 





Itis a task worthy of those who search into ancient history, 
to search out the origin of the Jews, if it be practicable. ‘The 
country now called judea, was evidently not the country 
of the Jews prior to the Babylonian Captivity ; because, we 
baveenough of Syrian, Phenician, Grecian, and Egyptian his- 
tory, todisprove thecircumstance. In no history of these coun- 
tries is there any mention of Israelites or Jews, nor of those 
veep with which the early Israelites are said to have 
combatted, such asthe Midianites, Amalekites, Moabites, Am- 
monites, Hivites, Perizzites, Jebusites, Canaanites, Philis- 
lines, and many others: and it scarcely seems possible, that 
so many nations, could have existed in Asia unmentioned by 
and unknown to the Historians and Poets of Greece. My 
latest conjecture upon the subject is, that the Israelites or 
Jews, with all the above mentioned nations were an African 
People. This conjecture has its foundation. Dr. Adam 
Clarke mentions a notice, by Moses Chorenesis, of an inscrip- 
lion ona monument at Tangiers, with the following words, 
of words to this import: ‘ We are those exiles who were go- 
vernors of the Canaanites, but have been driven away by Jo- 
| robber, and are come to inhabit here.” Tangiers 
being an extreme corner of Africa, it consorts witb the story 
expulsion of the Canaanites by Joshua from another 


* But can I. G. shew that the earth was always precisely ex- 

ed to the same climate as at present, and always exhibited the 
same surface as at present? Does nct geology exhibit traces of 
wonderful changes on the face of the earth ? 


. R. C 
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and a more fertile part. Many difficulties will be cleared 
up by giving the Jews an African origin ; not the least of 
which is, the absence of all mention of such a people ty 
those who would have been their immediate neighbours 
and who have mentioned all who were their immediate 
neighbours. 

The Jews must have had a previous existence somew here, 
to become captives at Babylon ; but there is an Assyrian as 
well as a Persian and a Chaldean captivity on record, and 
they might have been in a successive state of captivity through 
the known changes in the great Asiatic Monarchies, or might 
have sprung up as a religious sect in one of them. How- 
ever, it would bea laughable circumstance to discover, that 
America and Europe owe their desolating and degrading 
religion to a set of African marauders. 

Ancient Syria, which included Judea, was a country of 
vast extent, under one government, another circumstance 
which shuts out the Jews from all claim to Judea other 
than as a people colonized there by a Chaldean Prince. 





} 





‘TO THE EDITOR OF THE REPUBLICAN. 





Sir, Manchester, February 23, 1825. 
1 HAVE to inform you, as an introduction to my letter, that 
I was born and educated under the influence of the establist- 
ed Church; and, when I arrived at the age of sixteen, be- 
gau to pay the strictest attention to the sermons of the Rev. 
William ‘Nunn, the present minister of St. Clement’s Church, 
Manchester. -I also read the scriptures daily, with the ut- 
most regard, and became acquainted with the opposite doc- 
trines, such as the doctrines of predestination and election, 
contrasted with the free agency of man; the doctrine of the 
trinity, which is opposed to unitarianism; the doctrines of 
the end of the world, and the resurrection of the body, which 
are contradicted by the Swedenborgians; the doctrise of 
original sin, which is established by the second command- 
ment, and destroyed by the 18th chapter of Ezekiel; the 
doctrine of temptation, which, in the Lord’s prayer, is attri- 
buted to God, but more frequently to the Devil; together 


with that of everlasting punishment, which is the most cruel, 
unjust, aud degrading doctrine of the Christian theology. 
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After having studied one half, or more, of these doctrines, 
with considerable care and credit, | made it a part of my du- 
ty, or rather the most important part of my business, ip lei- 
sure hours, to collect such passages from the bible, as were 
most congenial with the doctrines | advocated: but, while 
collecting and arranging this quintessence, as I called it, I 
was agitated with the number of verses in direct opposition 
to those already obtained, as well as to those I was in quest 
ef; but having made great progress in Christianity, I felt an- 
willing tu resign my principles, or lay down my cross, which 
I considered meritorious of everlasting life; and while la- 
bouring under these difficulties, night and day, to avoid 
swerving from Christianity, or to prevent scepticism, I en- 

asa teacher in Elm Street Sunday School, where | 
became acquainted with Mr. Craston, a person, who deli- 
vers methodistical lectures, and is rather conspicuous in his 
religious attainments. After a very sbort acquaintance, be 
and | held several arguments on theological topics, without 
any decision, because, both ef us produced a multitude of 
passages from the Bible, as evidences of our assertions. At 
length, diseovering plainly, that whatsoever was set up by 
one part of the Bible, was unavoidably knocked down by 
another, and after finding it impossible to become a rational 
being, while in possession of those whimsical and unintelli- 
gible doctrines, { resolved to relinquish them. Thus an aver- 
sion to the sacred writings became necessary, to prevent an 
acquisition of the lunar malady. 

Iwas unable to conceal my new imbibed principles, and 
told Craston,-that I should decline teaching at school any 
onger» 1 was then strenuously urged to state the cause of 
my departure, which | assigned in the foregoing manner; af- 
ter which, Craston toldime, that [ had been reading: some 

ibooks, This, ] frankly denied; for it was not till 
eleven months after, that I had ever the privilege of reading 
one Single sentence of what he insinuated. It was then that 
Tembraced the opportunity of borrowing Palmer's Princi- 
plesof Nature; in which I found my opinions, exactly deli- 


Mr. Craston, and one of the governors of the school, has 
Solicited me to recant: my principles, telling me of the 
awlal situation, in which my soul was involved. 1| have 
Pot ai their tracts for these last two years, which are 
the ‘With the saine vindictive jargon about the salvation of 
| soul, about everlasting punishments, &c. but being weary — 
lteading, and remaining igaorant of what | had read, 1 
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resolved to indicate my ignorance to Mr. Craston in the fol- 
lowing letter. He received the letter as a new year’s gift 
on the Ist of January 1824. Soon after, he promised to re. 
ply, which he has not yet aecomplished; and I, Weary of 
waiting, put it into your hands, wishing its insertion in your 
Republican. 


TO Mr. M. CRASTON, No. 38, OLDHAM STREET, 
MANCHESTER. 


Manchester, December 30, 1824. 
To yon, citizen Craston, [ direct this epistle ; to you, I com- 
municate the following discourse. It is true, I receive 
weekly, a religious tract, from Elm Street Sunday School, 
which I read carefully study pensively, and endeavour to un- 
derstand whether it be derived from authority or not. 

It is to you, therefore, that 1 appeal for a demonstration 
of that which has from time to time, proved incompre- 
hensible to me. It is the soul of man which has so long 
staggered my understanding which occupies the major part 
of your doctrines; in a word, the soul of man, and the sal- 
vation of the same, is the predominant topic of every tract; 
saying “ what isa man profited, if he gain the whole world, 
and lose his own soul, or what shall a man give, in exhange 
for his soul ?” 

Under the same head, as the souls of men are so valuable, 
as man cannot be saved without faith,if you are a Christian, 
if you call yourself a Philantrophist, it is your duty to im- 
pede the progress of infidelity—to write a tract or employ 
some of your fellow dupes to do it, and shew the world what 
the soul of man really is ; describe its origin, define its s- 
sence, picture its form, demonstrate its existence, in an er- 
plicit manner, in language intelligible to all. 

Conglomerations of definitions have been fabricated by 
fanatics:of every age, who, in their frenzied career, coDjec- 
tured seven different speciesof souls ; the first, fire ; second, 
life; third, sensations ; fourth, mind ; fifth, reason ; sixth, 
breath ; seventh, an immaterial substance ! 

Let us investigate these seven souls or elements, and fa- 
culties of the human frame :—let us examine without parll- 
ality, and decide without prejudice. 

Many are and have been of opinion, that the soul of man 
is fire, from the 12 Chap. of Pauls epistle to the Hebrews, 
where it expressly says, that God is\a consuming fire ; 
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St. Jobn’s calling him a spirit, * induces them to think that 
rit is fire; but fire cannot be the soul of man; be- 

cause, if that were the case, the world of divine spirits would 
be a stupendaous mass of flame, and, of course, the souls of 
righteous men would suffer as much from the conflagration, 
as the souls of the wicked in the world of infernal spirits. 
It can-therefore, be nothing but credulity to entertaim such 
an\opinion; for, if the spirit or soul be fire in its essence, it 
will never receive comfort, never be in its natural element, 
but when basking itself in the flames of hell, or some otber 
habitation, congenial to its nature; but, however ab- 

surd, and ridiculous this may appear, it is not above six 
weeks since, I heard this opinion advocated, by a believer in 
in the bible, by a visitor of death beds, by a man profes- 


ing methodism. 
Others have supposed life to be the soul, and from this 
supposition, the best arguments may be drawn to vindicate 
such a phantom, but as it is impossible for me, or any one, 
loreason from any thing, but from that which we know, we 
are compelled, by the evidence of our senses, as we 
have no other evidence, to acknowledge life, or motion, 
tobe universally dispersed through all matter; which makes 
is first appearance in vegetables and then, is either redu- 
ced to. its first principles, or boldly exerts its energies in 
avimal structures. 

[have never heard methodists defend this theory, I shall 
oe one true and invincible axiom, to frustrate its pro- 
buigation, to refute the dogma itself. It is certainly impos- 
sible, for that which never had a beginning, to have an end, 
orforthat which bad a beginning, to have no end. To exem- 
plify the axiom: if this world had a beginning, it will una- 
voidably havean end ; but ifno beginning, there can be no end. 
There was a beginning of my life in this world, I am confi- 
dent itwill have an end ; and if it have a begining in another 
world, it will necessaril have an end; therefore, this mode 
of reasoning, you will find applicable to every thing in exis- 
sence. . All is a round and round of composition and dis- 


The five Senses, are received as the soul, by men assuming 
epithet of philosophers, who reason in the followiog 
manner, Whatever the substance, or essence of the soul 


“And Genesis Chap 1 ver. 2. a being with a travelling spirit, 
per R. C. 


whence comes the doctrine of the Holy Ghost, 
7; = 
No. 11, Vol. XI. 
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may be, we are confident, that it is by the aid of our senses 
that we make progress in arts and sciences, anticipate te 
pending omens, experience the pleasures and beauties, of 
tastes, smells, sounds and colours; ina word, it is through 
the senses that we receive every thing that is consoling, or 
distressing ; hence, we find, that, if men be divested of these 
sensations, God might as well put bricks in heaven, and 
coals in hell, as send the remainmg parts of men to either 
place ; since it would be impossible for them, either toreceive 
pleasure, or to suffer pain. In this strain, the argumentati- 
on goes on; and | have been informed, that Adam Clarke, 
that strennous advocate of spirituality, that supposed invin- 
cible champion of methodistical Christianity, has endeavour- 
ed to inculcate the same doctrine; but we will see what de- 
vastating havoc, reason aud common sense will inflict upon 
it. 

Supposing, for example, the sensations to be the soul. 
If a man be born blind, he has but four fifths of a soul, if deaf 
and blind, he has but three fifths, which is little more than a 
half of a soul to save; if he be born perfect, aud, under this 
perfection, lives a very wicked life till he loses bis eyesight, 
and becomes deaf, of course, there is a transmigration of 
but one part of the soul, from earth to hell. If however, he 
should reform his life, and become a true penitent, and die 
in this state, the remaining part of his soul would be 
translated into heaven ; thus, his soul would be eternally di- 
vided ; the hellish part, would be eternally insipid and un- 
feeling, the heavenly part, eternally deaf and blind; thus, 
the flames of hell, would neither serve, as soporific partl- 
cles, nor as instruments for inflicting misery. The chaunts 
of angels—the magnificence of heaven, would be dead to 
the soul in this predicament. 

If christians should happen to be dissatisfied, and frown 
upon me for ridiculing this doctrine, I would ask them, if 
their most blessed Lord, God, and Saviour, Jesus Christ, did 
not both ridicule, and vindicate this doctrine, when be said, 
“If thine eye offend thee; pluck it out, and cast it from 
thee, it is better for thee to enter into heaven with one eye; 
rather then having two eyes, to be cast into hell fire, s¢¢ 
Mathew Chap. 18, Ver. 9. It is easy to comprebend what 
is meant by the offending of the eye; if you shut one ey® 
having the other open, and the seeing eye induces you © 
steal something; you are commanded by your God po 
pluck it out, and send it wandering to hell by itself ; 
so Christ breaks the soul into smaller fractions than I bave 
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done, which he explicitly shows by mentioning the one 
eyed saints. . 

[ think that I have dwelt too long upon this nonsensical 
opinion, and shall be obligated to epitomize the mind and 
reason Which are two separate species of the soul; but as 
they are homogeneal, | shall investigate them collectively. 

‘he child when ushered into the world is void of mind 
and reason; after a while, it sees the light of a candle,—it 
endeavours to grasp it, not knowing what would be the con- 

uence, if the blaze were to come in contact with its hand. 
The child in time becomes acquainted with the nature of it, 
and is taught to blow it out. It sees the moon shortly after, 
and imagines that by the same effort, it can extinguish every 
light; aad attempts to blow the moon out. Where then is 
the mind, the reason, or the soul of the Child? It is cer- 
tainly born without; and if the mind, or reason be the soul 
of man; it is created by the evidence of the senses supported 
by analogy, strengthened by experience, governed by the 
understanding, deranged by disease, destroyed by death ; 
for, whatever is subject to addilions, or diminulions; what- 
ever ia susceptable of mutability, is not, nor can itt be, 
elernally existent. ‘tbe mind of man is actuated by his 
senses; his reason is governed by the recollection, reflection, 
and analysis of the mind; bis mind is perpetually changed, 
according to the acquiescence of his intellectual faculties ; 
bisteason is at one time, one thing, at another, another ; 
thus a man has a regular succession of souls, according to 
the wandering metamorphoses of his mind or reason. 

Weare now arrived at the investigation of the sixth species 
ofthe soul, which is breath. This has been rooted out of 
the bowels of antiyuity, in which it is both advocated and 
censured. The writer of the book of Genes's, or the trans- 
lator, seems to adopt the theory of breath being the soul, 
see Chap. 2, Ver. 7, ‘and he breathed into his nostrils, the 

of life; and man became a living soul.” 

But Solomon (or some other person for him) has made 
an attempt to destroy it; he begins by saying, “I said in my 

af Concerning the estate of the sons of men, that God 
_ might manifest them, and that they might see, that they 

mselves are beasts: for that which befalleth the sons of 
men befaileth beasts: even one thing befalleth them: as the 
one dieth, so dieth the other : yea they have all one breath ; 
that man, hath no pre-eminence above a beast: for all is 
dew all go to one place: all are of the dust, and all turn to 

ustagain. Who knows the spirit of man that it goeth upward, 
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or thespirit of a beast, that it goeth downward to the earth,” 
see Ecclesiastes Chap. 3, Ver. 18, and Chap 9, Ver 3. 
Having made this long quotation, which expressly says that 
men and beasts have breath alike, we are led to conclude, 
that if breath be the soul, every thing that breathes has a 
soul; and as the lamb of God taketh away the sins of the 
world, it is evidently true, that brute beasts have an adequate 
priviledge with mankind, for the salvation of their souls: 
and that it is as necessary, to distribute tracts, and to send 
missionaries, amoung lions, tigers, byenas and all the tribe of 
wild malevolent, and ferocious animals, as it is to inculcate 
the same, to any distinct race of human beings. | only ask 
what kind of doctrine is this? Others have appeared ridi- 
culous, it is true; but is not this worse than ridiculous? is 
it not clearly infatuated? I here leave you to judge for 
yourself, and proceed with the examination of the seventh, 
aud last species of the soul, which is called an immaterial 
substance ! 

The word immaterial, is a phrase of complete jargon a 
vague and improper appellation, for any kind of substance; 
therefore, matter, which is its opposite, ought to receive its 
real and literal signification, its proper and true definition ; 
according to the best of modern dictionaries, before we can 
proceed, with a logical disquisition. If we refer to Dr. 
Johnson’s Dictionary, we find the following explanation of 
the word matter, Body or substance extended, and he seems 
to derive the authority of the signification from Sir Isaac 
Newton. Walker’s critical pronouncing dictionary, Enticks, 
Barclays, and the anonymous one, recommended by Dr. 
Baves, are all undeviatingly correspondent, in their explana- 
tory remarks; hence we find, that Body or substance ts maller, 
and that matter is Body or substance ; therefore, whatever Bo- 
dies, or substances exist, whether composed of solids or fluids, 
however gross, however refined, wherever they may be, 
they are material substances, or bodies: thus, all substances 
are material, there are none immaterial.* If, however, you 
are not satisfied with their explanatious, and imagine tbat 
something immaterial might be found; I am willing to 
wander with you through the universe in order to find it, oF 
weary ourselves in quest of the same. If we search into the 
most solid and stupid parts of the earth, if we plunge our 


_* Matter has no antithesis. It is one and indivisible. Its iden- 
tites are only s0 in relation to each other, not to the whole 
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selves into the watery elements, if we arise and soar through 
the earth's atmosphere, we there indicate nothing, but one 
complicated mass of matter—one perfect and indestructible 
substance: nay, if we expound our researches through the 
regions of space, extended from the earth, to the sun, we 
discover nothing like an immateriality, nothing like an 
empty void, or intervening vacuum ; we comprehend nothing 
but a perceptible, transparent, aud rarified mass of fluids; 
which are comprehensible only on account of the reception 
of the light, and heat we derive from tbat body: because, if 
there were not a regular concatenation of matter, interveining 
that luminary and our terraqueous orb, there would be an 
impossibility of receiving either light or heat from the sun ; 
for through a vacuum * neither light nor heat could penetrate, 
in which neither light, heat, nor darkness could exist; since’ 
they are all the effects and properties of matter. Where 
then shall we find an immateriality, upon what orb shall we 
range, in what space shall we traverse, in order to discover 
thisso strange so unnatural a nothing? Shall we, after ma- 
tetializing our solar system, leap beyond its boundaries, and 
according to. our most eminent astronomers, explore the pro- 
perties of millions of fixed stars, or suns, or centers of 
systems. In this case, our visual organs accelerate the dis- 
covery, of an inexpressible number of illuminated bodies, 
which may be infinitely augmented by telescopical ingenuity. 
The communication of light, from orb to orb, evidently de- 
monsirates an inseparable connection of matter, between 
the earth, and the most distant luminaries discoverable by 
the naked eye, or by the best of instruments invented for 
more extensive indication ; consequently matter is the only, 
and necessary substance we have met with, in our mundane, 
intermudiate, and ultramundane researches ; therefore, after 
mvestigating the elemeits and faculties of the human 
frame, after examining the solids and fluids of the earth 
MS atmosphere, after the strictest scrutiny of our 
system, after exploring space, together with all 
celestial bodies ; in fine, after this proof and scrutiny, 
atelligible anacephaleosis, will you still attribute some- 
ng to man, of which neither you, nor I, nor any other 
Person can have the least specific knowledge? Will you still 
pe Your to endue him with something contrary to the na- 
fe of the world, that produced him, in direct opposition to 
substance of the system in which he exists, in pointed 
iction to the essence of infinite space, and to the orbs 
What is a vacuum? R. C. 
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which occupy the same ? or will you attempt to supply him 
with something essentially distinct from the matter of which 
the universe is composed, of which he forms a component 
part, and with which he is essentially connected ? 

Will you always imagine, and, by imagining, believe, 
that haman beings bave souls, composed of unintelligible 
misunderstandings ; which will in future be appropriated to 
everlasting felicity, or perpetual misery, that they will, for 
committing finite or limited crimes, receive infinite or unli- 
mited inflictions, and whilst involved in this calamity, this 
fickle, precarious, and unfortunate predicament, extol their 
happiness, and vauat of their punctilious advantages, be- 
yond every other production of animated nature? Will 
you then continue to nourish, exalt, and deify your imagina- 
tion, and at the same time wilfully bury your judgment and 
inemory in the gulf of forgetfulness, or the dreary recesses 
of oblivion? Or, in order to render this tedious investiga- 
tion of spirituality less burdensome to our minds, shall we 
confide in the knowledge of a Newton, the great mental 
energies of a Locke or the ranting theological reveries, of 
the present Clarke ? no, no, Mr. Craston, all the clerical inge- 
nuity of man, all the Newtons and Oldhams all the Lockes 
and Keys together, with all the Clarkes and Parsons of the 
world, cannot elucidate animmaterial substance, nor shew 
us the souls of men: for which reason, I am weary of such 
childish nonsense, such depraving tales, such disgusting im- 
possibilities,such palpable nonentities. Will methodists ne- 
ver enjoy the beatitude of a lucid interval? Will they for 
ever be deranged in their mental faculties 2? Whether they 
are or not, until you, or some of your associates have writ- 
ten a theorum of the soul, demonstrating plainly, its origio, 
its essence, and the place of its existence, I sball always 
laugh at your doctrines, I bid defiance to you three cornered 
God, I shall never enter your pantheons, but for the reten- 
tion of new modes of mockery. ‘After all, 1 do not wish to 
annoy you with buffoonery, or to ridicule you with some 
sarcasms ; { wish only to'strangle error, to develope truth, to 
renovate mankind from superstitious fanaticism, to render — 
myelf useful to society in general. Before I close this letter, 
1 wish to inform you, that there is not a man in existence, 
more desirous of being in the possession of a never-dyih§ 
soul, than lam; yet, finding it impossible to be endued with 
a principle, 1 reconcile myself to my fate, and treat with 
equal veneration the elysium of the heathens, and the heave® 
of Christians, since 1 can no tonger fiatter myself with the 
ghostly dreams of disordered imaginations. 
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Controversies between Infidels and Christians are be- 
come very numerous, and will continue to increase, so long 
as theologians are incapable, of clearly demonstrating their 
doctrines, by strong arguments and sound philosophy. 

[ therefore remain your most humble, and obedient ser- 


vant, and well wisher, 
R. WHALLEY. 


Note—This letter is represented to me as the first produc- 
tion of a young man, and as such, I think it a letter of great 
promise. It exhibits the advantage of a mind unchained to 

mas. Had the writer continued a methodist, his utmost 
effort in public writing would have been a compilation of 
selections from the Bible. Of that idle word souwd he has 
reasoned correctly, and has shewn thatit is not the sign of . 
any substance, nor of the quality of any substance. The 
caly answer to the question, what is a soul? is nothing, 
nonsense. The same, as to the word spirit. Spiritualism 
is ignorance of materialism. This is a saying that will 
bear a repetition. I congratulate my Manchester Friends 
on thisnew and useful acquisition to their ranks, and hope 
that they will go on to make the spiritualists to know their 
own ignorance. R. C. 








A NOVELTY. 





Tuk following poem is copied rather for its spirit and no- 
velty than for its beauty. Ithas been printed as a small 
peony tract by the author, who is not unknown, as a corres- 
poudent to‘ ‘'he Republican ;”.and may be still purchased as 
a tract at 84, Fleet Street. The author also amuses himself 
by selling it in the most public manner, and shews the religious 
tract distributors, that a righteous zeal is not alone confined 
fotheir labours. ‘This ode to the world maker is a novelty 
in the world ; for the author comes before the public with 
his real name and address, and would not shrink from ac- 
commodating a Bow Street Magistrate, or one of his offi- 
cers, with a bundle. Indeed, he seems to have sent a copy 
of this poem, with another little prose tract, entitled a Speech 
fo Parliament, to several members of Parliament, one of 
which bas been returned with the following specimen of 
Christian charity on its margin. 
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“Take back thy infamy—and may the mercy of God 
still open thy obdurate and fiend like heart, ’ere hell fire 
close over thee thou monster of crime.” 


A HUDIBRASTIC ODE. 
TO THE 
WORLD MAKER. 
By R. T. WEBB, Ese. 
Author of a Manuel of Medicine, Surgery, and Midwifery, for the 
Use of Families and Officers; dedicated to His Majesty. The 
Phrenologist, a Farce; with Songs, §c. §c. 








TO GOD, I boldly tune a lay, 

In spite of all the Parsons say, 

That Tuov art great, and good, and wise, 
I truly answer, they tell lies. 

Tuov art a thing to wonder at, 

So is a frog, or toad, or rat. 

With tuy name Parsons bait their traps, 
Like sharps to catch unwary flats. 

If rnou made Earth, or Hell, or Heaven, 
To malice rnov art surely given. 
Heaven, that’s good, we cannot gain; 

Its hopes are teasing, false, and vain, 
And Hell is built to give men pain; 

And Earth itself is full of evils, 

A nurs’ry fit to breed young Devils! 


If wisdom by disease be shown, 
Good must be a bursting gun. 
Manton! to thee, if things be so, 
What curses deep do mortals owe ? 
That ne’er made gun to burst in hand, 
Or scatter shot around the land. 
Can God say so? Let me declare 
What westchas we poor mortals are. 
Disease and pain are given with breath, 
And seldom leave us until death. 
Pain, say the Priests, is meant for good, 
To show the dangers of our blood. 
If this were so, pain would prevail, 
When dangers great our frames assail. 
If this were so, no dirty hussey 
Could husbands tempt, when half muzzy: 
Who'd roam for dangers, pains, and shames, 
Were pleasure only with chaste dames f 














* Butler wrote akes, and when the rhyme required it, Acuts : 
ore Kemble had authority for saying Acues. Byron spells 


Be. The world has ever existed, if not in the same state we see 
it, subject to the same laws, causing an inevitable destiny of men 
every other species of matter. 
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If this were-so, the gout and stone 
Would show how safely might be won; 
Instead of which, (the fact is true,) 

It is the pain alone kills you: 

A stone so plac’d to give no pain, 

With safety to life will e’er remain. 

A tooth’s decay no danger makes, 

Yet sure it is the worst of akes*. 

And labor-pains, that women feel, 

No mode of safety can reveal ; 

Babes must come, though mothers die 
Of nothing but the agony. 

To prove the falsehood in a trice, 

The laurel’s deadly bane is nice, 

And why should men be tigers’ food, 
If God be always wise and good ? 

And why should Egypt spoil men’s eyes, 
If God be always good and wise ? 
Why, in a word, should misery be, 
Disease, and pain, and poverty ? 


Tuov art, at best, a fancy born, 
When science’ day was at its dawn, 
Of wonders an account to give, 
By that which made a greater live. 
Men cannot make themselves they say, 
And art mot THOU more strange than they ? 
If they could no self-existence give, 
How could a greater wonder live ? 
A watch a maker must require, 
Man wants God;—Why not go higher? 
For ‘a first cause,” the Parsons cant, 
A thing which they must ever want; 
“ A first cause,” an effect must be 
Witnout a cause! Absurdity! 


The Parsons make the most of THEE; 
I make thee Best ;—Tuov can’st not be, 
Or car’st no more for men than they 
Care for mites, their cheesy prey t. 





J A God is neither necessary 
existence of the universe nor adequate to the explanation of 
mena. Why then pay an enormous tax to priests? Would 


of every parish keep its poor, if properly employed ? 
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PROSECUTIONS FOR BLASPHEMY, 
Or a speaking evil of the Bible and the Christian Religion. 


NoTuInG of this kind was known under the sway of the 
Romau Catholic Religion, nor until long after the period 
called the Reformation, when the Bible became commonly 
printed, sold and read. 

The first case known to the writer is, that of the reign of 
Charles tbe Second, during the Chief Justiceship of Sir Mat- 
thew Hale. Here a new case arose: some man proclaimed 
the Bible and the Christian Religion to be a cheat, and the 
Chief Justice, in the absence of an applicable law, made one 
by his own authority, to punish him. That piece of Judge 
made law bas not at any time since been sanctioned by the 
Legislature. It was founded upon the assertion, that Chris- 
tianily was part and parcel of the law of the land, or what 
is called common law: an idea, that connot be supported, 
until Christiauity can be defined to be something tangible by 
law. 

Tbe Christian Religion had assumed so many and such 
strange, fantastical and ridiculous shapes, among the dissent- 
ers from the Established Church, during the reign of the 
Stuarts, and more particularly during the civil war between 
Charles and the Parliament, and during the subsequent 
Commonwealth, that, towards the end of the seventeenth 
century, knowledge beginning to spread, atheism, deism, 
and a denial of the doctrine of the Trinity had become ve- 
ry common. During the reign of William and Mary, a 
statute was made, to make a denial of the doctrine of the 
Trinity, or a Blasphemy of the Bible, penal; but the mode- 
ration of the penalties imposed by that statute, places in no 
very amiable light, the authors of modern prosecutions and 
the Judges who have passed the shameful sentences suffered 
ond are suffering. 

After the passing of that statute, to its partial repeal in 
1813, the chief prosecutions for blasphemy, in point of num- 
ber, were carried on agaiust the Unitarians. Mr. Locke 
was expelled from the University of Oxford; and tradition 
says, that it was fear of his’great talents being applied to De- 
ism or Unitarian Christianity, that brought forth the first 
and only statate in existence against blasphemy in its m0- 
dern acceptation. Mr. Whiston was also expelled from the 
Lorem of Cambridge ou the-ground of Unitarian Blas- 
phemy. 

- In the early part of the last century, Mr. Woolston was 
‘ptosecuted in the Court of King’s Bench, for bis work 00 
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the miracles of the New Testament, in which, he attempted 
to explain them allegorically. He told the Judgeand Jury, 
in bis defence, that, in point of knowledge, they were not 
competent to try him, and since it was a question of know- 
ledge, be ought not to be tried by them, or, if tried, acquit- 
ted. He was, however, pronounced Guilty, and sentenced 
to one year or eighteen months imprisonment in the King's 
Bench Prison, whence he publicly sold his work. 

Later in that centary, Peter Annet was prosecuted at the 
Old Bailey Sessions, and fined, imprisoned and pilloried, 
fora work that ranks no higher in the scale of knowledge, 
than the writings which now come from the Unitarians, and 
almost pass as’ Orthodox. Both Woolston and Annet had 
been educated and ordained as clergymen of the Established 
Charch. , 

None of the Deistical writings of the last century which 
created as much or more noise and prejudice, than the athe- 
istical writings of the present day, can be now cousidered 
other than similar to what are now called Unitarian Chris- 
tian writings. Thomas Paine excepted. “Thomas Paine 
was the first Englishman that struck an honest and well aim- 
éd blow at the idolatry of the Christian Church. And, from 
po ag S his Age of Reason, modern prosecutions 
ma e their date. 

The writer is not positive ; but he rather thinks, thata Mr. 
Simmons, aad a Mr. Crosby, were prosecuted for the pub- 
lication of the First Part of the Age of Reason, in 1794. But 
the first effort of the Vice Society was, to prosecute Thomas 
Williams, in 1797, for the publication of the First and Se- 
cond Parts. Williams was sentenced by the Court of King’s 
eo year’s imprisonment in the Cold Bath Fields 

The Age of Reason was not-publicly—sold from this time 
fo'the month of December 1818, a full lapse of twenty 
yeats. Daniel Isaac Eaton published Mr. Paine’s Exami- 
bation of the Prophecies, in 1812, under the title of the Third 

ttofthe Age of Reason; for which he was prosecuted | 

seutenced to imprisonmeut for eighteen months, and to 

Pillory. It is supposed, that the Pillory, in this instance, 
Ps Sascay to be so great an outrage on the public mind, or 

London public, that it led to its abolition in the ensuing 
~ sari Parliament, for all cases but unnatural ores 

as an old man, above threescore, which made (he 

outrage the greater. 
are tue ouston, the author of a work entitled Ecee Homo, 
Me of Jesus Christ, was prosecuted, in 1813, and int- 


r 
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prisoped two years in Newgate, with a fine of two hundred 
ounds. 

. The prosecutions against Mr. Hone’s Parodies may rank 
as religious prosecutions, though the little tracts 4 none 
but a political object. There were prosecuted for these, Wil- 
liam Hone, Richard Carlile, James Williams of Portsea, Jo- 
seph Russell of Birmingham, and James Tucker of Exeter, 
The latter three suffered about six months imprisonment each 
for the Parodies, notwithstanding the acquittals of the origi- 
nal publisher, Mr. Hone. 

After the prosecution of Thomas Williams and during the 
administration of Mr. Pitt, a bookseller of the name of Eas- 
terbrook or Easterfield, or some such name, or rather a col- 
lecter of books for an American store, set a man to work to 
priota private edition. The Minister getting information of 
it made a seizure of the whole edition: though the act was 
illegal and tantamount to a burglary. 

From December 1818, all these suppressed works have 
been restored by Richard Carlile, and have been in constant 
open sale to this time. In 1819, he-was proceeded against 
by the Attorney General for the publication of a collection 
of Paine’s Theological Works, and by the Vice Society for 
the publication of Palmer’s Principles of Nature. On the 
former case, he was sentenced to two years imprisonment 
and a fine of one thousand pounds; on the latter, to one 
year's imprisonment and a fine of five hundred pounds. 
I'wice a seizure has been made on his property to an extent 
of near a hundred thousand books and pamphlets, with other 
articles of value, such as furniture, fixtures, &c.: by which 
be has been disabled from paying his fines. This property 
has never been accounted for; part has been sold, and the 
larger part still detained. He has now added an imprison- 
ment oftwenty eight months to the sentence for three years, 
aud has no prospect of liberation or any kind of settlement 
as to the property seized. Even information as to where it 

is deposited has been denied to him through his agent. Re- 
’ dress bas also been denied from every quarter to which an 
application could be properly made. 

John Cabuac was prosecuted in 1819, at the instance of 
the Vice Society, for the publication of Palmer's Principles 
of Nature; but the prosecution was compromised for a sum 
of money. 

Thomas Tyler was prosecuted by the Vice Society, for 
selling a copy of the new: edition of Paine’s Theological 


Works, and received three months imprisonment iv Cold 
Bath Fields Prison, in 1820. 
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Mrs. Jane Carlile was prosecuted by the Vice Society ; 
frst, for the publication of the trial of Mr. Carlile; and se- 
cond, for the publication of No. 9, Vol. 1, Republican and 
Sherwin’s Life of Thomas Paine. ‘The first case was not 
carried toa Jury: on the second, she escaped by a flaw in 
the Indictment; but was immediately pursued by the Attor- 
ney General for a political libel in * ‘The Republican,’ and 
received two years imprisonment in Dorchester Gaol. 

Joseph Swann of Macclesfield was prosecuted, at the 
Chester Sessions for January 1820, on a variety of indict- 
ments: one for attending a public meeting, at which he did 
not speak, but looked seditiously and blasphemously; the 
others for Bible Blasphemy taken from ‘ The Republican’ 
and from a work then published entitled the ‘ Theological 
Comet.’ He suffered four years and a half of imprisonment 
in Chester Castle after trial. 

Robert Wedderburn was prosecuted by the Attorney Ge- 
neral for words spoken and sentenced to two years impri- 
sonment in Dorchester Gaol. This.term was completed in 
the most severe manner. : 

Thomas Davison was prosecuted by the Vice Society, in 
1820, for the publication of ‘ The Republican’ No. 9, Vol. 
l,and a publication of his own called the ‘ Deist’s Magazine’ 
and sentenced to two years imprisonment in Oakham Gaol. 

Mary Ann Carlile was prosecuted by the Vice Society 
for the publication of an Appendix to the Theological 
Works of Thomas Paine. The strongest passage selected 
for the indictment was an extract from one of Archbishop 
Tillotson’s Sermons. She was sentenced to one year’s im- 
ptisonment and a fine of five hundred pounds. She suffered 
two years imprisonment and paid no fine. A reference to 
the indictment will shew this to be the most abominable pro- 
Secution of the kind ever instituted. 

Mrs. Susanna Wright was prosecuted by the Vice Socie- 
ty in 1822 for the publication of a Letter to the Reverend 

illiam: Wait of Bristol, which had been provoked by a let- 
ter from that Clergyman to Mr. Carlile. She was first com- 
mitted to Newgate for ten weeks, and then to Cold Bath 
Fields Prison for eighteen months, with a fine of one hun- 

pounds. Imprisonment suffered, but fine remitted. 

Humphrey Boyle, Joseph Rhodes, William Holmes, 
John Barkley, William Rance, Charles Sanderson, and 
ine 1 Turner and Atkinson were prosecuted iu 
822, by the Constitutional Association, on a joint charge of 
sedition and blasphemy, published in a sixpeany pamphlet, 
® publication of Mr. Carlile’s Letters and Correspondences 
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for June 1821. Barkley being a youth was sentenced to 
six months imprisonment: Boyle to eighteen months, after 
five before trial; aud Rbodes and Holmes totwo years each 
and hard labour. ‘The other fout were bailed and never 
brought totrial, The sentences were ail completed. Pro- 
secutions atthe Old Bailey Sessions. 

William Tunbridge was prosecuted in 1823 by the Attor- 
ney General, in the Court of King’s Bench, for the publica- 
tion of Palmer's Principles of Nature. Sentence, two years 
imprisonment in Cold Bath Fields Prison and a fine of ove 
hundred pouds. Imprisonment completed, fine remitted. 

John Jones was prosecuted by the Vice Society for the 
publication of ** Obsevations on Dr. Gregory’s evidences 
of the Christian Religion, in a Letter to the Reverend 
William Wait of Bristol by R. Carlile.” The trial was 
called on in October 1823, but the witness was not forth- 
coming to prove the publication, and a verdict of Not 
Guilty entered. This we understand to have been the last 
interference of the Vice Society: though William Clark was 
indicted later than Joues and brought to trial earlier, for the 
publication of ** Queen Mab.” Sentence four months impri- 
sonment in Cold Bath Fields Prison. 

James Watson ‘was prosecuted by the Solicitor to the 
Treasury, at the Middlesex Sessions for May !823, for the 
publication of Palmer’s Principles of Nature. Sentence, 
one year’s imprisonment in Cold Bath Fields Prison. 

Samuel Waddington was prosecuted in the Court of King’s 
Bench by the Attorney General for the publication of Pal- 
mer’s Principles of Nature. Sentence one year’s imprison- 
ment in Cold Bath Fields Prison. 

Charles Trust, a youth, was prosecuted in the Court of 
King’s Bench by the Attorney General, for the publication 
of Palmer’s Principles of Nature. Sentence six months 1m- 
prisonment in Newgate and a fine of twenty pounds. He 
was detained several months in default of paying the fine. 

Joseph William Trust was prosecuted by the Attorney 
General in the Court of King’s Bench, for the publication of 
Palmer’s Principles of Nature. Suffered to go ut large on 
his own recugnizances without sentence. 

William Campion, Thomas Jefferies, John Clarke, Jobo 
Christopher, Wiiliam Haley, Richard Hassell, William 
Cochrane, Thomas Riley Perry, and Michael John O'Cou- 
nor were prosecuted by the Solicitor to the Treasury, at the 
Old Bailey Sessions for June 1824, for the publication of 
Paine’s Age of Reason, Paimer's Principles of Nature, and 
some Nos, of “* The Republican.” Campion, Clarke, Haley, 
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and Perry were each sentenced to three years imprisonment. 
Hassell to two years. Jefferies to eighteen months. Coch- 
rane, Christopher, and O’Conner to six months. 

James Afieck, prosecuted at Edinburgh by the Lord Ad- 
yoeate of Scotland, for the publication of Paine’s Age of 
Reason, Qdeen Mab, and other small publications, pleaded 
Guilty to avoid transportation, and was sentenced to three 
mouths imprisonment. , 

Several provincial cases have occured, not precisely within 
the knowledge of the writer as to particulars. One Retch- 
ford of Nottingham-was imprisoned six months for the pub- 
lication of the report of the trial of R. Carlile. A Mr. 
Jobn Gratton of Wingerworth near Chesterfield, a very res- 

table man, and a man of property, was indicted at the 
Derby Assizes for the private circulation of a small tract 
entitled the Character of the Christiam Mysteries. His pro- 
secutors were the Clergy of Chesterfield. To avoid impri- 
sopment, he compromised the prosecution by paying all ex- 
pences incurred. At the close of the last century, one Joba 
Davies of Stockport was prosecuted and imprisoned for mak- 
ing a collection of the contradictions in the Bible without a 
word of comment. 

Notwithstanding all these prosecutions and imprisonments 
and fines; notwithstanding there are many still suffering 
imprisonment, the publications have been and still are kept 
inopen and constant sale, and as these prosecutions have 
been so many violations of the law of this country, so have 
they failed in every purpose but that of inflicting misery, 
aud so may they, and so will they fail. R. CARLILE. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ir Priests were essentially necéssary, as useful to a commn- 
nity, it would be well to recommend and to enforce Ben 
tsweet's project particularly, since we have so bigh a 
Precedent as the Christian Parliament of Ireland about a 
century ago, a complete case in point; but as they are vot 
not useful, but in every shape mischievous, the 
Wiser course will be, not to create them as mischievous ani- 
and then to remedy a part of their means of doing 
oe, Abolish priesthood, and with it priestcraft, priestly 
YPecrisy, cunning and unnatural influence over the female 
+ I would not condescend even to joke about a priest, 
tion af point that did not express a desire for the total aboli- 
Hon of the priesthood. 


“~. 
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THE MORALIST- 

Many enquiries and many anxieties are expressed for the 
continuance of this:work, sixteen Nos. only of which have 
been yet printed. It was stopped in consequence of the pro- 
secations of last summer renderiog me incapable of managing 
a second weekly publication: and to say the truth, pecuniary 
embarrassments have since prevented my resumption of the 
work. If I liveas I hope to live, I shall certainly go on with it: 
as itis my favourite subject. Indeed, I am as anxiousto write 
and print it, as any subscriber can be to receive it. The fire 
in Fleet Street has been a direful interruption. No sooner 
bad we got the stock back and arranged, and the repairs of 
the house nearly finished, than, on Saturday last, in came 
an order for the workmen to cease, as the house was to 
come down altogether, and to be rebuilt close to 83, so as to 
throw the width of Bride Passage on the other side, for the 
better shewing off of St. Bride’s Charch. As this is a mat- 
ter of serious interruption to my business [| think it but fair, 
that, before I consent, I should compromise with Saint 
Bride, that my liberation shall be the preliminary induce- 
ment to my being a consenting party. 1! shall ever be found 
an advocate for opening any part of a thickly peopled city, 
as a matter wholesome as well as agreeable to the eye; but 
certainly, I do think, in this case, that Saint Bride ought first 
to beg my pardon for past persecutions, and to promise me 
better behaviourforthe future. Iam not afraid to show the 
lady, nor to have her every charm exhibited as my frowning 
neighbour. [ fought with St. Dunstan, barder than ever 
he fought with.the Devil, and I think it would greatly im- 
prove Fleet Street to have him down altogether. But as I 
treat my female enemies with gallantry, honour, and be- 
manity, I will consent to the standing of Saint Bride, as a 
useful future public ball, for more useful business than !s 
now catried on in her. Notice of removal, if we remove, 
shall be given as early and effectually as possible. 

We shail have Age of Reason, Part 1, price sixpence 
reprinted in a few days, and then.complete sets of the minia- 
ture edition of Paine’s Theological Works. Also, a new edi- 
tion of my little sixpenny memoir of Paine, with improve 
ments. ‘Toulmin’s Eternity of the Universe, Palmers’ Prin- 
ciples of Nature, and the eed are fixed for a time; but I 
promise that | will complete them with all possible dispatch. 
I languish from the want of more capital to print more stan- 
dard books in my way; and often wish for a joint stock 
company, with a capital of a bandred thousand pounds 
for this purpose. In profit and utility it would outshine all 
the other companies. 


“Printed and Published by R. Carlile, 84, Fleet Street. 











